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rendering it a mere caput mortuum. Nor is the 
wine left unmolested, even when it has been drawn 
into the decanter; a meddling fungus still follows 
it, and renders it sometimes motherly, the cloudy 
filamentous dregs left at the bottom indicating its 
presence. In short, in some shape or other, this 
fungoid vegetation perseveringly accompanies the 
fruit of the vine in all its changes and transitions 
from the German hills to the British dining-room; 
and, like an ill-odoured exciseman, levies a tax 
upon it for the benefit of its own constitution. In 
this respect, these bibulous fungi may be regarded 
as practical executors of the Maine Liquor Law, 
and may be ranked among the most efficient allies 
of teetotalism in that species of crusading or guerilla 
warfare in which it is so actively and praise-worthi- 
ly engaged against one of the greatest social evils 
of the day ! : 

- After this detailed description of the specific 


airy cloud, filmy as the most delicate 
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From “The North British Review.” 
Vegetable Epidemics. 
(Concluded from page 387.) 

The fungus which causes the vine epidemic is 
very minute, covering the affected grape like a 
white cobweb. Frow its radiating filaments several 
jointed stalks ‘rise vertically like the pile of velvet, 
the upper joints swelling, assuming an egg-shape, 
and giving birth to the reproductive spores. It 
makes its appearance first as a minute speck on 
the grape when about the size of a pea. It speedily 
enlarges and covers the entire surface of the berry, 
investing it with a network of interlacing fibres, 
exhausting its superficial juices, and crushing it 
within its embrace. So richly is it furnished with 
the means of propagation, that a succession of seeds 
is developed by the same filament, and three or 
four ripen and are dispersed at the same moment; 
while, 80 loosely are they attached to their recepta- 
cles, that the smallest breath of air or the least 
brush of an insect’s wing carries them off to other 
grapes, to infect these with a similar blight. 

We may remark here by way of parenthesis, 
that fungi have a special and inordinate predilec- 
tion for the produce of the vine in all the stages of 
its history and manufacture. One species, as we 
have seen, luxuriates on the grape; another is con- 
cerned in the process of fermentation, which con- 
tists in the development of the seeds of the yeast, 
and the consequent resolution of the grape juice 
into an alcoholic product; a third frequents, like a 

hic gnome or convivial Guy Fawkes, the vaults 
where wine is stored up, forming a most remark- 
_ able and picturesque feature in that vast temple of 
Silenus—the London Docks—hanging down in 
Immense festoons from the roof of the crypt, sway- 
ing and wavering with the least motion of the air, 
like dingy cobwebs. This strange and softly com- 
fortable form of vegetable stalactite grows in no 
other vaults than those devoted to wine. Private 
@llars are not unfrequently drained dry by a host 
of thirsty vegetable topers in the shape of huge 
fleshy fungi, developed by the moist, dark atmos- 
phere of the place, and the rich pabulum of sac- 
charine food which they find there. ‘he bottle of 
port brought up to table, whose venerable appear- 
ance the host eyes affectionately, and the guest with 
eager expectation, sometimes affords a melancholy 
illustration of the vanity of earthly hopes. A cun- 
Bing fungus has been beforehand with them; and 

@ the famous rat, whose inventive powers were 
_ Quickened by necessity, which drew up the liquid 
_ ntained in a bottle by dipping its tail into it, the 
_ Vegetable, equally sagacious, develops itself first 
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vegetable epidemics, a few words regarding their 
mode of dispersion may not be uninteresting. It 
is a well-known physiological axiom, that the 
simpler and smaller an organism, the more bounti- 
fully is it furnished with the means of propagating 
itself. Exposed to numerous contingencies, to ex- 
tremes of temperature, to excessive Sicagl alter- 
nated by excessive moisture, failure of reproduc- 
tion by one method must be compensated by the 
development of another, which shall answer the 
purpose in view even in the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, plants of the class we 
are reviewing are provided with two, three, and in 
some cases even with four modifications of repro- 
ductive power, all equally effectual, though not all 
developed at one and the same time. They may 
multiply themselves by means of the spawn or my- 
celium, by self-division or lamination, which may 
be regarded as a species of germination or budding, 
or they may be propagated by seeds or their equi- 
valents, produced in special receptacles. Every 
cell or tissue may contain its germs, and each germ 
spring up into new forms equally fitted for propa- 
gation in the space of a few hours; nay, some may 
pass through the course of their existence in a few 
minutes, anl give birth to thousands even while 
under the field of the microscope. In truth, the 
common reproductive bodies called spores or seeds 
do not directly propagate the fungus. They ger- 
minate, however, at definite points, and after a 
time produce threads or filaments which throw out 
secondary and even tertiary spores, which are the 
true organs of reproduction, and whose miwute size 
and greater profusion render them more serviceable 
in the economy of the plant. The number of germs 
or other reproductive bodies which parasitic fungi 
produce is incalculable, almost infinite. It has 
been ascertained that one grain of the black matter 
which fills up the ear of corn in smut, contains up- 
wards of four millions of spores or seed-vessels, 
which are again filled with sporules or seeds so in- 
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on the cork, and having penetrated it with its| powers of the microscope. When a seed-vessel is 
spawn, sends down long root-like appendages into| ruptured, they are seen to escape in the form of an 


and on a fine summer day, a keen-sighted observer 
may behold them rising from diseased heads of 
growing grain into the air by evaporation, like an 
etherial smoke, dispersing in innumerable ways, by 
the attraction of the sun, by insects, by currents of 
wind, by electricity, or by adhesion. One acre of 
mildewed wheat will produce seéds sufficient to in- 
oculate the whole of the wheat of the United 
Kingdom. The atmosphere is freighted to an in- 
conceivable extent with such germs, quick with life 
and ready to alight and spring up, so that the pores 
of our vegetables can scarcely ever perform their 
functions éf inhalation without taking in one or 
more of these seeds, which can penetrate through 
the finest apertures. We have found a few at the 
point of every grain of wheat we examined with 
the microscope, taken from the finest and cleanest 
samples. There they remain dormant and con- 
cealed, till suitable conditions call them forth to 
fungi connected with the more remarkable kinds of |life and energy. So tenacious are they of vitality, 
that neither summer’s heat nor winter’s frost can 
destroy them; and they are capable of germinati 
after the longest periods of hybernation. Furnishe 
with such powers of endurance and dispersion as 
these, it is a fortunate circumstance that they re- 
quire peculiar atmospheric and other conditions for 
their growth; aod when these are absent; they will 
not develop themselves or spread, otherwise the 
whole world would be speedily overrun with them, 
and “the fig-tree would not blossom, and there 
would be no fruit in the vines, the labour of the 
olive would fail, and the fields would yield no 


The most important question connected with this 
subject which suggests itself to the agricultural mind, 
is, what remedies may be successfully applied tocheck 
the ravages of these destructive diseases? Some- 
times they are prevented from spreading by the 
operation of natural causes, we devoutly believe, 
under the gracious control of the Great Author of 
nature, who ever mingles mercy with judgment. 
After a long continuation of ungenial weather, 
under the baneful influence of which these destruc- 
tive fungi spring up and carry on their blighting 
work, suddenly there come a few days of clear 
warm sunshine, and immediately the healthful play 
of nature’s energies is restored ; all morbid agencies 
shrink like the shades of night before the beams of 
the sun, and the face of the earth is clothed once 
more with smiling verdure. The diseases that ap- 
peared so suddenly and mysteriously, depart in the 
same manner, and leave apparently no traces of 
their presence behind. Sometimes, however, these 
fungi are allowed to inflict incalculable damage, 
and man is left to himself to find out as best he may 
how to confine their ravages within the smallest 
possible compass. For ages, ignorance gave them 
all sorts of grotesque designations, without the re- 
motest conception of their true character and pro- 
perties. ‘The antidotes employed in such circum- 
stances were necessarily conjectural ; and even when 
finitesimally minute and impalpable, that no defi-|the proper remedies were applied, the reason of 
nite forms can be distinguished by the highest) their beneficial influence was unknown. In many 
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parts of our rural districts, notwithstanding the vast 
advancement of agriculture, and the application to 
it of. the discoveries of science, a lamentable amount 
of ignorance regarding fhese diseases still prevails. 
The crops are smutted ; the hay is mildewed ; and 
there is an end of the matter. It is enough for the 
farmer to know that the plants are mouldy, and 
cannot be helped. Of course, an intelligent syste- 

matic course of remedies must be based upon a 
thorough acquaintance with the causes of the vari- 

ous diseases, the structure and peculiarities of the 
— concerned in them. It may be that we 

ave not yet attained to a sufficient knowledge of 

these fundamental facts, notwithstanding our ex- 
tensive experiments and observations; but certain 
it is, that the remedies proposed, and in many 
places carried out, are exceedingly varied in their 
nature and effects, being as often unsuccessful as 
the reverse. In all cases, however, the peculiar 
habits of fungi suggest to the farmer the necessity 
of properly cleaning ais seed, washing it in an alka- 
line ley so as to remove the oily germs of parasites 
adhering to the grains; thoroughly draining and 
triturating the soil, so as to expose it most effectu- 
ally to the beneficial effects of sunshine and rain ; 
opening up confined enclosures, where the air is 
apt to stagnate and the shade to become too dense, 
to free ventilation and Jight; sowing and planting 
early varieties, so that they may arrive at maturity 
before the autumnal fogs extensively prevail, and 
the avoidance of manuring immediately before set- 
ting the seed. These precautions will, in most 
cases, very perceptibly diminish the loss occasioned 
by the ravages of parasitic fungi. Improved do- 
mestic habits in town and rural populations are 
well known to have had a powerful effect in extir- 
pating or checking the epidemics which formerly 
prevailed in this country; and in the same way, a 
better system of cultivation will arrest the plagues 
which affect our corn-fields. 
There is one moral lesson, among many others, 
strongly suggested by the consideration of vege- 
table epidemics. They remind us, by the ravages 
which they are permitted to inflict, at once of the 
dangers and risks to which our crops are exposed ; 
and by the narrow limits within which these ravages 
are usually confined, of the stability of the cove- 
nant-promise, that seed-time and harvest should 
Dever cease, so that thus our hopes are mingled 
with fears, and even in the matter of our daily 
bread we must walk by faith and not by sight. 
They show us, as has been elsewhere said, “ how 
precarious is the independence of the most inde- 
pendent.” As we approach the season of harvest, 
we are within a month or two of absolute starva- 
tion. Were the rust, or the mildew, or the smut 
to blight our fields; were each seed of the many 
millions which each of these parasites disseminates, 
to germinate and become fertile on the grains on 
which it alighted, the scourge would be more terg- 
ble than the bloodiest and most devastating war; 
the rich and the poor, the nobleman and the beg- 
gar, the queen and her subjects, would alike be 
swept into a common ruin. Not all the vast reve- 
nues and resources of England would avail to avert 
the terrible consequences. All the other riches in 
the world, failing the riches of our golden harvest- 
fields, were as worthless as the false notes of the 
forger. But the covenant promise made to Noab, 
sealed with the bright signet ring of heaven, the 
“ bow in the clouds,” endures from age to age and 
from season to season, in all its integrity, even in 
the most unpropitious circumstances; and that kind 
and watchful Providence which supplies the large 
family of mankind with its daily bread, arrests the 
development and dispersion of the vegetable blights 





















able supply of the staff of life, thus presenting a 
sublime fact upon which faith, which is better than 
independence, can rest in peace. 














For “ The Friend.” 
Biographical Sketches. 
SARAH MORBIS. 
| (Continued from page 370.) 

Third-day, 20th. We set off by 9 o’clock for 
Wigton, to attend an appointed meeting there. 
Wigton is a large market town, with but few 
Friends in it. We reached it safely by dark, 
twenty-six miles. Fourth-day, 21st. We at- 
tended the meeting: it was nearly full, and the 
house was not small. Aunt had a fine open time, 
and Hannah Harris was much favoured in prayer. 
We lodged with Sarah Erwin; she and her three 
daughters were very kind. We left at 3 o’clock, 
and reached Carlisle at dusk, ten miles, where we 
were kindly received by a young couple. Fifth- 
day, the 22d. Went to meeting. There is a 
pretty number of Friends here, who with others, 
tilled up the house. Isaac Wilson and wife met us 
at meeting, and it proved a favoured time. Aunt 
and Rachel Wilson both appeared in exhortation, 
and aunt, in supplication, concluded the meeting. 
We dined at our lodgings, and then our dear 
motherly friend, Hanuah Harris, and we, took a 
very tender affecting leave of each other. She, 
with Isaac Hall, returned to their homes, and we, 
with Rachel Wilson, went to Brampton, 9 miles, 
and lodged at an inn. Sixth-day, the 23d. Arose 
by 6 o'clock, and rode thirteen miles to Hortwissel, 
a village in Northumberland, in which there is but 
one family of Friends, Daniel Coales and wife. 
They were the Friends who waited on dear William 
Hunt. We had a meeting with this family and 
a few Friends from distaut meetings, aud the peo- 
ple of the village. It was a favoured time, aud a 
large work-room [in which the meeting was held,] 
was full. After dinner we mounted, and with 
Daniel Coales and Thomas Sutton for guides, with 
Rachael Wilson, we rode to Hexham, a market 
town, thirteen miles. We put up at a good inn, 
which our good friend, [ Rachel, | made to iook to us, 
like her own house. Seventh-day, 24th. With 
Thomas Sutton for guide, still accompanied by 
Rachel Wilson, we started tor New Castie, on Tyne. 
Un our way, we dined at an inn cailed Harley 
Hill. As we were going to set down to dinner, a 
genteel looking man came in, and handsomely re- 
quested liberty to dine with us, if it would be uo 
interruption. We gave permission, and Rachel 
Wilson found he was the son of a Friend whom 
she knew and valued. He acknowledged that he 
had married out of Society, and this introduced 
conversation much to edification, which 1 hope 
will be remembered by him, especially a few words 
from aunt, which. he acknowledged the truth of. 
We reached New Castle, twenty-two miles, before 
night, and were received kindly by the widow 
Klizabeth. Hernes, a sister to lsaac Wilson, She is 
a pretty Friend and public. Her daughter Kliza- 
beth is an amiable young woman. ‘I'his town is 
large, and has three or four wide streets, and 
good buildings. On First-day, 25th, we were at 
their meeting. They have a good house, and it 
was pretty full. Aunt was large and lively in her 
gift. Went again to meeting at 2 o'clock, which 
was larger than that in the morning. Aunt aud 
Rachel Wilson were both favoured, and it proved 
a good time. We drank tea with the wife and 
children of James King, at her sister Ormsten’s— 
gay Friends. James King, who lives a mile out 
of New Castle, had gone'to Scotland. Second- 






























































































































seconds of time. 


rested, aud he sweeps away horizontally, smoothly, 
and without effort. He has been seen to do this — 





meeting-house, though small; it was full, and the 
meeting was favoured. We dined at the house 
George Wakefield, a generous, kind Friend. After 
dinner, many Fiiends who came with us, were em 
tering into discourse, when Rachel Wilson said 
“come Friends into silence; we have but a litth 


couraging exhortation, and aunt was powerful 
prayer. In the rain, we got safely over the River 
Tyne to South Shields, whither, John Smi 
cousin of Rachel Wilson, had sent his son, 
chaise and horses to meet us, and take us to Sup. 
derland. We bad ten miles to go, the roads werg 
heavy, and we had another ferry to cross, and if 
was late. When we came to the ferry it was dark 
and raining. This I was not provided for, and 
being but poorly, I could not bear the wetting, a9 
I rode in the chaise into the boat, thinking I could 
but die if 1 was drowned. It pleased kind Prov. 
dence to preserve me safely over, whilst poor aunt 
stood on the shore, in the wet, until the boat m 
turned. She landed safe; they carried her, for she 
could not see where to step. We had then a mile 
to drive. Beyond expectation, we got safely to the 
town, although the carriage stuck fast in three places, 
Our kind friend met us with a lantern, As our 
stay was long, they had become very uneasy, 
knowing the ferry to be a dangerous one. Aj 


gave us. 
before us. 
silence, and aunt had to acknowledge merciful pre 
servation, and to give a seasonable exhortation t 
trust the Almighty Arm. On Third-day, 
we were at their meeting, which was full. There 
was little appearance like Friends, although the 
chief of them were called so. Aunt and 
had good opportunities amongstthem. They have 
a good meeting house, and not a very small one, 
Their town is large, but irregularly built, as most 
of their towns are. 

(To be continued.) 


Rachel Wilson had arrived an 





The way of an eagle in the air.—Great as ate 
the distances which these birds sometimes fly, it 
becomes comprehensible. when we know that af 
eagle, as he sweeps freely through the air traverses 
a space of sixty feet in a second of time. Tobe 
able thus rapidly to move along is undoubtedly an 
attribute of power; but there is something far 
more imposing, far more majestic, in that 
onward motion, when, with wings outspread, and 
quite still, the mighty bird floats buoyantly in the 
atmosphere, upheld and borne along by the act of 
mere volition. 
main suspended without a single beat of his b 
shadowy pinions, is, to me, still an inexplicable fact 
rection for a distance of more than a mile without 
the slightest quiver of a feather giving sign that 
the wings are moved. Not less extraordinary # 
the power the bird possesses of arresting hims 
instantaneously at a certain spot in dro 
through the air with folded wings from a tenab . 
of three or four thousand feet. When circling 8 - 
high up that he shows but as a dot, he will sud- 


when carrying a sheep of twenty pounds weight it 


his talons; and from so giddy a height that both the — 
eagle and his booty were not larger than a spat 
row. It was directly over a wall ot arock in whieh — 
: »|day, 26th. We went to North Shields, a dirty|the eyrie was built; and while the speck in the 
and leaves us, even in the worst seasons, a reason- town, with narrow streets. They had a good'clouds was being examined, and doubts entert 
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time to stay with you.” She gave them an em : 


ful reception his wife Christian and their ae 


The length of time he can thus re 


He wili sail forward in a perfectly horizontal di- 


denly close both wings, and, falling like an aero ~ 
lite, pass through the intervening space in a few 

With a burst, his broad pinious 
are again unfolded, his downward progress is af 






After supper the family dropped into 
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as to the possibility of its being the eagle, down he/ance of the Messiah. Jacob, on his dying bed,|give light to those who languished in mental and 
gme headlong, every instant increasidg in size,|speaks of a person to whom the people should be| moral darkness. That he should teach the per- 
when in passing the precipice, out flew his mighty | gathered ; this person he calls Shiloh, and declares|fect way, and be the instructor of the Gentiles. 
wings; the sheep was flung into the nest, and on|that he shall appear before Judah ceases to be a/ That he would write his law, not on tables of stone, 
the magnificent creature moved, calmly and un-|tribe. but on their hearts; and put his fear, whieh till 
furried, as a bark sails gently down the stream of} Daniel foretells a glorious kingdom, which God|then was displayed in external ceremonies, into 
a river. would erect on the ruins of the four grand monar-|their hearts likewise. That he should sit as a re- 
chies, under the government of one whom he calls| finer and purifier, to purge his disciples, that they 
the Son of Man; and whose empire, though small | might offer righteous offering. That he should be 
in its origin, should be both universal and eternal.|a sacrifice for the sins of the world, be wounded 
He afterwards predicts that in seventy weeks (of|for the transgressions of his people, and make in- 
years,) that is, in 490 years, after the issuing of] tercession for the transgressors. That he should 
the commandment to rebuild Jerusalem, probably| be the chief and precious corner-stone, and yet be 
referring to that given in the seventh year of Ar-|a stone of stumbling and rock of offence, on which 
taxerxes Longimanus, reconciliation should be made|the Jews should fall. That the Jews should re- 
for iniquity, and an everlasting righteousness be/| ject him, and should themselves be rejected of God, 
brought in by one, whom he calls Messiah the|the choice vine bringing forth only wild grapes; 
Prince, who, he declares, shall be cut off without|and that the chosen people should be rebellious and 
any demerits of his own; after which event the|gainsaying, and stumble at noon-day. That the 
prophet predicts that the city of Jerusalem shall be|stone which was rejected by the builders should 
destroyed, and sacrifices cease; yet not till the|be made the principal corner-stone, that it should 
Messiah had confirmed his covenant with many of} grow into a great mountain and fill the whole earth, 
his people. That after the rejection and murder of the Messiah, 
Isaiah speaks of an extraordinary child, who| he should rise again the third day from the dead. 
should be born of a virgin, of the house of David,|‘That he should ascend into heaven, and sit on the 
whose name should be called Immanuel, who should | right-hand of God, where he should triumph over 
grow up from infancy to maphood, who should also} all his enemies. That the kings of the earth, and 
bear many illustrious titles (such as “the mighty] all people, should in duc time worship him. But 
God,” “the everlasting Father,”) which indicate|that the Jews who rejected him should subsist as a 
him to be more than human: he predicts farther,| distinct people; yet should be scattered over all 
that this personage should be most eminent for wis-| nations, and wauder about without princes, without 
dom and piety, and as remarkable for sorrow and |sacrifices, without an altar, without prophets, look- 
sufferings ; and yet, finally, that he should establish|ing for deliverance, and not finding it till a very 
a most successful and permanent kingdom by very| distant period. 
peaceful and gentle methods; these important] ‘Thirdly. The amazing correspondence between 
events commencing with the cure of the blind, the| the contemptuous treatment and sufferings of Jesus 
ame, the deaf, and the dumb; thus laying a foun-|Christ, and the predictions scattered through the 
dation stone in Zion. Bible, has been traced so clearly by several writers, 
Joel foretells an extraordinary effusion of the|that I need do little else than transcribe their re- 
Spirit of God, and speaks of a remarkable deliver-| marks. On comparing the principal predictions 
ance which should be wrought out in Mount Zion] with the historical passages, aud thus bringing the 
and Jerusalem. accounts of the Prophets and of the Evangelists to- 
Micah delivers a prophecy analogous to part of| gether, it will be found that the latter become, as 
Isaiah’s, respecting the glorious and peaceful king-|1t were, echoes of the former, and that the Messiah 
dom that God would erect in “the latter day ;” and| was to suffer nothing which Christ did not suffer. 
afterwards expressly wentions Bethlehem Ephratah| Zechariah says, “ they weighed for my price thirty 
as the place whence should go forth the Ruler, who| pieces of silver ;” and Matthew records that Judas 
should be the Illustrious Shepherd both of the|sold Jesus for neither more nor fewer pieces, but 
Israelites and of other distant people. that the chief priests “ covenanted with them for 
Haggai prophesies, that during the time in which| thirty pieces of silver.” Zechariah says, they 
the second temple was standing, a temple which |“ took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to 
was not entirely demolished till the captivity by|the potter;” Matthew tells us, “they took the 
the Romans (though in Herod’s time gradually re-| thirty pieces of silver, and gave them for the pot- 
built,) God would “shake all nations,” and the|ter’s field.” The Psalmist, under the spirit of pro- 
* Desire of all nations” should come into his temple:|pheey, says, when “trouble is near there is none 
and that, on this account, the glory of it should be|to help,” and Zechariah says, “ Smite the Shepherd, 
greater than that of the former house, though it|and the sheep shall be scattered;” Matthew, in 
was much inferior in external visible ornaments. | correspondence, affirms, “that the Scriptures of 
Malachi predicts, that “the Lord” should have|the prophets might be fulfilled, all the disciples 
a forerunner. forsook him and fled.” Isaiah says, “he was 
Now these and some other prophecies which I} wounded ;” Zechariah, “they shall look upon me 
do not here quote, so accurately define the time|whom they have pierced;” and David still more 
and place in which the Messiah was to appear,| particularly, “they pierced my hands and myfeet;” 
that there was an universal expectation of his ap-|the Evangelists tells us how he was fastened to the 
pearance, as all the caudid Jewish writers acknow-| cross, and Jesus himself shows “ the print of the 
ledge, just about the period that Jesus Christ was] nails.” David. predicts, “they shall laugh him to 
actually upon earth. In point of time and place,|scorn, and shake their heads, saying, He trusted in 
then, he corresponds with the results of propheey.|the Lord that he would deliver him; let him de- 
Secondly. Let us advert to predictions relative|liver him, since he delighted in him :” the historian 
to his character, doctrine, rejection, and final tri-| describes the same action, and gives like expres- 
umph, In these respects we recognize Jesus Christ | sions ;—“ they that passed by reviled him, wagg- 
as foretold in the prophets by the following among] ing their heads and saying, He trusted in God, let 
a great number of particular circumstances :—hat/| him deliver him.” David exclaims, when prophesy- 
as a prophet he should be like unto Moses. ‘Chat|ing as a type of the Messiah, “ My God, my God, 
he should blind the eyes of the wise and learned,|why hast thou forsaken me?” he who was both 
and preach the Gospel to the poor and despised ;|‘‘ the root and the offspring of David,” determines 
that he should restore health to the diseased, and|in whose person the Prophet spoke it, 44, Eé, 


















































































Ou the Bvidence deducible from the Prophecies. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
(Continued from page 386.) 


Nor should it be forgotten that Jesus Christ him- 
self, during his personal ministry on earth, referred 
the Jews, who were then his enemies and afterward 
his murderers, to their own sacred books, in order 
to learn who he was, and what was his office: and 

Ahat, after his crucifixion, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, his disciples pointed them again to the pro- 
jes which they read regularly in the Synagogue, 
to convince them that he whom they had slain was 
“the Messiah who was to come.” “Search the 
Scriptures (said Jesus Christ,) for in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which tes- 
tify of me. Ye will not come to me, that ye might 
have life.” “Beginning from Moses, and from 
all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” Con- 
formably with this, his Apostles make a like ap- 
“To him (says Paul) give all the Prophets 
witness that through his name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins. Thus he 
mightily convinced the Jews, showing by the Serip- 
tures that Jesus was the Christ.” So likewise 
Peter affirms, “ Yea, and all the Prophets, from 
Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as 
have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” 
This kind of argumentation was so forcible, that 
many of the Jews were convinced by it, and were 
“cut to the heart,” that they should “ ignorantly” 
have “crucified their King.” But the reasoning 
which prevailed over the prejudices of many Jews 
in the apostolic times is thought trifling and light 
by modern free-thinkers. If the prophecies were 
obscure, then that obscurity is an argument against 
them; if, on the contrary, they are plain, then it is 
boldly affirmed, in opposition to the whole traia of 
history, that they were forged after the event. It 
would be more becoming the ingenuity of these 
men to show from the Prophets that Jesus Christ 
was necessarily to rise from the dead, and thea to 
prove from the history that in fact he did never 
rise. Then they would accomplish something, and 
We must assent to the force of their reasoning. But 
if they cannot disprove the fact, their cavilling 
about the mode in which it was foretold is perfectly 
Bugatory. Christ claims to be the person predicted 
i the Law and the Prophets; his Apostles assert 
the same claim; and itis far from enough to affirm 
oa the contrary side that some of the prophecies 
are obscure, since very good reasons may be as- 
signed why such obscurity should exist previously 
to the completion of prophecy. * _ ” 

Bat the principal question for us to consider is 
this;—are there prophecies enow sufficiently plain 
to prove that Christ is the person foretold in the Old 
Testament as the Messiah? If there be, it follows, 
for reasons already assigned, that the Old ‘Testa- 
Ment is the *Word of God, Jesus Christ the Sa- 
Viour of the World, the New Testament not “a 
cunningly-devised fable,” but a structure formed 
for everlasting duration, which those who endeavour 
to overthrow will fail in accomplishing,-and be 
found “ even to fight against God.” 

First, then, let us attend a little to the time and 
Place marked out by the Prophets for the appear- 


. * This term is applicable to Christ alone. 
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lama sabacthani?” Isaiah foretells, “He was 
numbered with the transgressors :” the Evangelists 
inform us, he was “ crucified between two thieves, 
one on his right hand, the other on his left.” We 
read in the prophetic Psalms, “ They gave me gall 
for my meat, and in my thirst they gave me vine- 
gar to drink :” and in the Gospel, they gave him 
vinegar to drink, mingled with gall.” We read 
again in the Psalms, “They part my garments 
among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ;” and, 
to fulfil the prediction, the soldiers “ took his gar- 
ments, and made four parts, to every soldier a 
part, and also his coat. Now the coat was without 
seam, woven from the top throughout: they said, 
| therefore, among themselves, Let us not rend it, 
but cast lots for it whose it shall be.” In another 
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prophet we read “ He shall be brought like a lamb 
to the slaughter, and be cut off out of the land of 
the living :” conformably with this, all the Evange- 
lists declare how like a lamb he suffered; and the 
Jews themselves acknowledge that he was “cut 
off.” In the institution of the paschal lamb, which 
typified this ‘‘ Lamb of God,” it was ordained, “ Ye 
shall not break a bone of it :” David, prophesying 
of the Messiah, says, ‘‘ He keepeth all his bones; 
not ene of them is broken:” and, in the event, 
“‘ He who saw it bare record, and he knoweth that 
he saith true;” and he affirms, “They break not 
his legs” (though they break the legs of the male- 
factors crucified with him,) “that the Scriptures 
should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be 
broken.” Isaiah, prophesying of his burial, says, 
“ He made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
rich in his death :”’ and here again we may admire 
the exact completion of the prediction; for Jesus 
was buried like the wicked companions of his death, 
under the general leave granted to the Jews for 
taking down their bodies from the cross; yet Joseph 
of Arimathea, a rich man and an honourable coun- 
sellor, and Nicodemus, a man of the Pharisees, a 
ruler of the Jews, a master of Israel, conspired to 
make his grave with the rieh, by “ wrapping his 
body in linen cloths,” &c. and “ laying it in a new 
sepulchre,”’ which Joseph of Arimathea had caused 
to “ be made for his own use.” When the Scribes 
and Pharisees asked Jesus Christ for a sign by 
which they might ascertain bis Divine authority, 
the reply was, “As Jonas was three days aud three 
nights in the belly of the great fish, so shall the 
Son of man be in the heart-of the earth :” and on 
another occasion, when the Jews requested a proof 
of his authority, he said, “ speaking of the temple 
of his body,”—* Destroy chzs temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up.” These sayings were taunt- 
ingly thrown in his teeth during his crucifixion by 
the unfeeling multitude who, “ wagging their heads, 
said, Ah! thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it in three days, save thyself, and come 
down from the cross!” Soon, however, Jesus 
proved that he had “power to lay down his life, 
and power to take it up again;” and to fulfil his 
own prophecies, as well as all those relating to him 
that were scattered through the Jewish Scriptures, 
burst the bars of the tomb, and rose from the dead 
on the third day. 


























































































































































































































































































































(To be continued.) 

















Paper Tubing.—A novel description of tubing, 
composed of bitumenized paper, has been brought 
forward in France. It appears that, in the course 
of some experiments, some paper which had heen 
coated with bitumen was laid aside in a coiled form, 
and after some time it assumed a yery stiff and 
solid form. Several layers of bitumenized paper 
were then put round a cylinder, and, on being sub- 
mitted to internal pressure, it was found that a 
tube a quarter of au inch in thickness was capable 
















































of resisting a pressure of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch. ‘The lightness of these|the adventurers at last reached the ee 
tubes, their portability, cheapness, and non-liability |Nyanza, out of which the Nile undoubtedly es: 
to oxydation, induced the authorities of Paris to 


try them for the conveyance of gas, and with entire | distance of over three thousand geographical miles, 
success, earth, 


of the slave trade. 
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Persevering, however, in spite of all obst 


traversing from its source to the Mediterranean g — 


As to their capability of resisting heat, | nearly one-eighth of the circumference of the 
it is stated that they may be submitted to a tem- |The Nyanza itself is fed by a large stream 
perature of one hundred and sixty degrees Fahren-|from the high lands in the west. The discoverers 
heit without any deterioration. have no doubt of the navigability of the river, 
——_~++—__ though its course is repeatedly interrupted by 
The Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, of which the largest discovered is but twelve feet 

For two thousand years the Nile has kept her high. The description given of the people who in- 
mystery ; rivers that flow in other planets hid not |babit the interior of the continent is very interest. 
their sources more closely from human knowledge |ing, and affords ample opportunity for comment, 
than did this Egyptian stream. The builders of |Captain Speke discovered a decidedly intellectual 
the pyramids were ignorant of the sources of the |race of tall, well-made men, with straight Doses 
mighty stream upon whose banks Isis and Osiris |24 curly hair, which he believes to be Abyssinian 
were worshipped ; the secret bafiled the search of With a strong admixture of the Hindoo. It isim- 
centuries, and the calculations of science. Men{portant to know that there are whole tribes of 
who could declare the existence of celestial orbs, | Atheists in Africa, who have no religion, and do ~ 
whose light not even telescopic-vision could detect, |20t believe in the existence of the soul. 
knew nothing of the lakes which fed the waters of eC : 
an African river. The mystery of the Nile was|Superstitions, and afford glimpses of lands that have 
one of the last secrets of the earth, and how well |been locked up in mystery since the creation of the | 
she has kept it, the wonder and delight which earth. ‘Though the world has no reason to e 
attend upon its discovery declare— immediate commercial advantages from the know. 


“An ultimate dim Thule, 
Out of space, out of time.” 


and the revelation of their position is not the least problem.” : : : : 
of the many brilliant achievements of geographical |®2°¢ of great geographical discoveries ; practical 
exploration which distinguish the present century, | Tesults have hitherto invariably followed all sumilar 
We may form some faint idea of the excitement | V!¢torles over our ignorance of the planet oa which 
which stirred the fifteenth century, when the exist- we live, and the fact that the foot of a civilized 
ence of another continent was announced, from the | White man has trodden upon the shores of the mys 
peculiar feelings with which we hear of the solution |terious Nyanza, pledges Europe and America t 
of this antiquated problem, and though the dis-|™@ke worthy use of the advantage. When Colum 
coveries of Speke and Grant can never be classed |but leaped upon the shores of the New World, he 
with that of Columbus in importance, yet, in cer- |°!aimed by that act the continent for Spain; Speke 
tain respects, they are scarcely less interesting to|#24 Grant, in like manner, have claimed the deptha 
the imagination. of Africa tor christianity aud civilization. 

Captains Speke and Grant recently gave brief an ee aoa : 
accounts of their discoveries before the Royal Having not the Spirit. 
Geographical Society, in Loudon, and were received | “ These be sensual, having not the Spirit.”—Jude xix, 
with marked enthusiasm. ‘I'he difficulties of pene-| A man may have many things and yet the ome 
trating the African interior enhance the glory of|thing be lacking. He may have an office in the 
the achievement. ‘he inhabitants of most of those|church, a reputation among christians, a false 
outlandish countries, whose boundaries are marked |hope, unfounded confidence, clear knowledge, use 
upoD no map, seem to regard the white traveller) ful gifts, and correct morals, and yet not have the 
as a species of game, unprotected by.game laws.|Spirit. Without the Spirit there is no true faith, 
The daring explorers met with the most tantalizing |spiritual repentance, genuive love, enlightened 
obstacles, and were repeatedly turned back in their|zeal, deep convictious of sin, right, heart affecting — 
course, or held as prisoners, by the barbarous|views of Christ, or self-renunciation. The conse 
kings whose worthless realms they invaded. Cap-| quences of such a state are, now, that we can have 
tain Speke has narrated some very amusing inci-!no title to church privileges, no fitness for the 
dents of his interviews with these tyrannical old|Lord’s service, no epjoyment of fellowship with 
monarchs, whose royalty would not save them from |God, no consecration to the Lord’s glory. Here 
the lash and the stocks, were they once within the |after they will be still more fearful; for we shall 
reach of the strong arms of Southern slaveholders.|be disowned of Jesus, shut out from the marriagé 
In fact, the difficulties which impede the progress|supper of the Lamb, exposed to the fiery wrathof 
of the traveller in the Uzinza country seems to be |God, and be punished with everlasting destruction 
a parody of the restrictions which provoke the|from the presence of the Lord and the glory of his 
traveller in Christian lands. The extremes of civi-| power. It is of little consequence what a man has, — 
lization and barbarism meet in the passport systems |if he bas not the Spirit. No substitute can be 
of Africa and Europe. Many of the tribes who live |found for this; therefore we should carefully ex- 
along the borders of the Nile, spend their lives in}amine, and make sure work on this point. 
a state of war, and the traveller who is treated well|we should be deceived, let us not be satisfied with — 
by one belligerent discovers that he has thus earned |anything less than the fulness of the Spirit. Dear 
the hostility of all the others. The great difficulty|reader, have you received the Holy Ghost? Do 
of travelling in Africa furnishes another proof of you dive in the Spirit? Do you walk in the Spirit! 
the detestable influences of slavery, and the inhe-|'l'ake heed lest you resist the Holy Ghost—lest 
rent opposition of the system to the interests of} you guench the Spirit—lest you grieve the Spirit; 





science as well as those, of morality, for Captain|or God may say, “ My Spirit shall no more strive, ; 
Speke declares that even among the most intellec-| with him: let him alone ;” and then all is lost— 


Many have re- 


tual and friendly tribes he met, he found great! you are undone—undone forever. 
distrust of white men, occasioned by the enormities|sisted the Holy Spirit until God has given them up 
and then Satan has taken full possession and 








These discoveries destroy many geographical 


ledge so daringly extorted from this ancient home — 
of darkness, it would be wrong to suppose that the 
Thesources of the Nile have ceased tobea wonder, |4iscovery is merely “the solution of a curious — 
It is not easy to measure the import. 
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and it can never be your case! 
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eee LL, 


ease has become desperate. Flee, Oh, flee to Je-|our prayers. We crave for you that you may be|wasa corpse. An eminent physician, who analyzed 
made strong in the Lord and in the power of his|the fatal plaything, deposed that ten of the grapes 
y 


“If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto |might ; and we should unfeignedly rejoice if, with | yielded three grains of arsenic of copper—a 


our children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him !"— 


Luke, xi. 23. —[Episcopal Recorder. 





For “The Briend.”_ |continuing the war more immediately devolves. 
[We have received a copy of the address to} We trust we shall not be out of our place in here 





a single eye to our Lord and Master, He should |poison—and that each vine leafon the bunch con- 
open the way for you to plead effectually for peace|tained enough to kill a child. Another child’s 
with those on whom the awful responsibility of| cupboard, in which its toys were kept, was lined 
with green paper. 
and died, obviously from the effects of poison mys- 


The poor little thing sickened 


Friends in this country on the subject of war,|acknowledging the satisfaction with which we have|teriously imbibed. Dr. Letheby analyzed the pa- 


adopted at the last Yearly Meeting held in London, | heard of many under the general name of “ Friends,” 
and give it below. ] ; though not in correspondence with this Yearly 
From the Yearly Meeting of the religious Society | Meeting, who have displayed much firmness in up- 
of Friends, held in London, Fifth month, 1863,\holding the peaceable spirit of the Gospel, even 
To Friends in North America, |when exposed to great difficulty and trial. — 
Dear Frrenps,—During the progress of this But our sympathy is far from on oe we to 
Yearly Meeting we have been introduced into those under our own name. We feel for a eed 
solemn consideration of the awful war now raging |"WS of multitudes of our fellow christians of other 
on your continent, and into deep religious exercise denominations, whose religious views on the subject 
on account of our belovetl brethren there. Under|®f war do not agree with ours, and thousands of 
the constraining influence of the love of our Lord whom are now suffering the anguish a domestic 
and Saviour, we would address to you the word of| bereavement or of torturing suspense and anxiety. 
fraternal sympathy under the afflictions which have It is not for us to sit in ee == ao 
come upon you in connection with this wide-spread bers of other professing churches, who may, un sal 
and deplorable calamity. We feel, indeed, that|¥@tious influences, and perhaps without any specia 
we can but very imperfectly realize your present |°°MSideration of the subject, have embraced the 
trials; yet, to the extent of our ability, we would idea that war is not inconsistent with christianity. 
yield our hearts to those feelings which a just per- But we confess to a deep sense of the grave io 
ception of them would be so well fitted to awaken, |*Pousibility incurred by those who, in the professe 
recognising our mutual relation as members of that |°baracter of ministers of the Gospel aren have 
body concerning which it is declared, that if one|¢xereised the influence belonging to their position 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it. in stimulating passions which it would rather have 
We reverently desire that under all the tribula-| been their duty to allay yao proclaiming princi- 
tions which are, or may yet be, your portion, you ples not easily reconciled with the declaration, 
may be enabled so to dweil in the secret place of the| he weapons of our warfare are = carnal. 
Most High as to experience the blessedness of abid-| 10 @ review of all that has occurred, we are en- 
ing under the shadow of the Almighty. It is strik-|S®ge4 to reeord our unshaken conviction that ree 
ing evidence of the power of that faith which over- | P'ecepts of our Divine Lawgiver are to be at oob, a3 
cometh the world, that it enables the devoted ser-|®8 Of supreme authority, and that implicit obedi- 
‘vant, even in the midst of tribulation, to “ nest in |°2¢e to them is ever for man’s best welfare, in what- 
the Lord.” ever circumstances he may be placed. And let us 
May you, beloved Friends, be rich partakers of|"¢member that the peaceable principles of the 
this precious faith. Possessing your souls in pa-| spel will ever prevail in the governments of na- 
tieuce, may you be strengthened to maintain that | DS, in proportion as the influence of these prin- 
testimony to the peaceable character of the Gospel |iples is felt aud exhibited in the hearts and lives 
and the unlawfulness of all war, which has ever|° the individual citizens. ie 
been a prominent feature in our christian profes- Whilst thus giving expression to our convictions 
sion. Firmly to uphold this testimony at a time|¥@ te very sensible of our own infirmities, and 
like the present, at the cost of misrepresentation, | °°9S0Us that, as a nation, our hands - not a 
obloquy, and, even in some cases, of severe suffer- Aud we earnestly desire that Friends, both in . is 
ing, involves the exercise of a christian fortitude, |!#24 and in yours, may ever be on the watch that 
which needs to be sustained by a large measure of | their influence, whether in private, in conversation 
grace and strength from on high. May our dear with others, or in more public ways, may always 
young Friends, especially, be assured that true|b® 00 the side of peace. In the spirit of a true 
courage can have no noblér opportunity for its | #llegiance to Him who is the Prince of Peace, may 
exercise than when called forth in maintaining a|¥° mutually strive to promote a good understand- 
humble yet unfaltering allegiance to the King of|'2g between these two great nations, so closely 
Kings. allied to.one another by consanguinity, by com- 


If we allude, with mourning, to those under our mercial intercourse, and, above all, by a common 





name (by comparison very few) who have let fall | Perticipation in the blessings of the Gospel of 


this testimony, we would not be understood as|V2TIst : ; od 
speaking without a sense of the temptations incident In conclusion, we would desire to unite with you 
to their position. We can, to some extent, under- and with all the true followers of our Lord, whether 
stand how, under the pressure of popular excite- |i2 this land or in yours, in humbling ourselves be- 
ment, they may believe themselves to be actuated fore God, and in beseeching Him, for his mercy’s 
by a sense of duty to a Government under which sake, to stay the hand of the destroyer, And ma 
they feel that they have been greatly blessed. Yet|it be granted to you, dear brethren, o——- all, 
would we affectionately remind them that the au-|' repose with unwavering confidence in His un- 
thority of Christ must ever be paramount to the changing faithfulness and love. Meeti 
christian, and that no humanly imposed obligation Signed in and by direction of the Meeting, 
ean countervail the duty of obedience to his com- Epwarb Backuouse, 
mands. - Clerk this year. 
We have been greatly comforted by the evidence 
furnished to this meeting of the christian care ‘ 
evinced by our dear friends in America for the! girl had a bunch of artificial grapes 





given to her. 


faithful maintenance of this testimony. In all your| After amusing herself with the toy she gave it to a 
































Arsenical Ornaments.—A few days ago, a little 


per hanging of the cupboard, and found that a 
piece of it only six inches square contained nearly 
thirteen grains of the deadly compound—enough 
to kill two grown up persons!— London Enquirer, . 





: For “The Friend.” 
The Simplon Pass. 
(Continued from page 390.) 


* * * Thave not yet more than alluded to 


the flowers of the Alps. Those “ bright mosaics 
that with storied beauty, the floor of nature’s 
temple tessellate;” whose place can no where be 
usurped even by greater glory, but whose modest, 
though queenly beauty, sits enthroned even here. 
It is rather late in the season, I believe, for most of 
the more elegant and delicate varieties, yet such as 
were in bloom, were growing abundantly in all 
parts of-the route; and [ gathered a lovely bouquet 
in an uncultivated field, and the natural hed 

bordering it, not far from the summit of the Simp- 
lon pass— of six or eight different kinds of flowers; 
dark and pale purple, pink, blue, waxen white, &c., 
but, alas, being no botanist, I cannot tell you their 
names, 
rather coarser, are very beautiful, were blooming 
in the greatest profusion. 
species of larkspur, with its large spikes of rich 
dark blue, velvet looking blossoms, is superb; an- 
other plant equally so, also bearing fine spikes of 
flowers, but of a rosy purple, is found in equal pro- 


Some of the larger plants, which, though 


The monk’s hood, a 


fusion, and both of them at a great elevation: (we 


sometimes find the latter growing wild in our own 
country; the name is willow herb, I think—* Epi- 
lobium.’’) 


The elegant aristocratic branches of 
the family of Gentians,—the fringed gentian, for 
example, such as we meet with in some sweet ram- 
bles in our own dear land, and others of the same 
stamp,—which I believe are among the Alpine 
flowers, do not, I think, bloom until later in the 
season. But we found several pretty specimens of 
the more humble, coarser varieties, dark blue, and 
white; and one variety, bearing clusters of pretty, 
small pale purple blossoms, covered the ground 


just at the very foot of the glaciers, almost as 


thickly as a crop of clover. The “mountain rose,” 
as it is called, also covers the ground in immense 
profusion, in situations far above the lower parts 
of the region of ice. This we had not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing in bloom, it being too late in the 
season ; but from the appearance of some specimens 
of the pressed blossoms which I saw, as well as of 
the plant itself, it is evidently a dwarf variety of 
the Kalmia; precisely the same, apparently, as that 
which grows abundantly in sunny places in some 
parts of New Jersey; which we used to call 
“round laurel ;” its growth about a foot high, 


Y|and bearing clusters of deep red blossoms. I must 


not omit the cheerful little crocus, whose “bright 
mosaic,” tints “the floor of nature’s temple,” 
with rose colour, in many of these mountain mea- 
dows; if such lofty levels may be called meadows. 
And now I fear I have given almost too much 
space to the flowers. 

To resume our course on the pass. Just a3 we 
begin to descend we enter the last long gallery; 
the arch of which is partly of masonry, fitted on 
to the overhanging rock. On the top of this, 


care and labour,—in all your travail of spirit, be|playmate of her own age, who presently picked a| thundering over our heads, pours a superb water- 
assured, dear friends, you have our sympathy and | grape off the bunch and suckedit, The next dayshe/|fall; which we see darting down past the arch- 
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ings,—or windows they might be called,|and all having the stones on the roof,—which I |out the whole way, after leaving the bleak summit. _ 
which overlook the mountain gorge,—as we drive| suppose must be intended to render them morejamid ever varying, exquisite scenery, until we 
through ; and under no inconsiderable shower that| secure in times of storms,—at a little distance they|reached the town of Brieg at the foot, where we _ 
is percolating, from it, through the rock. This| all look much alike. As usual we observed many |lodged ; and it so continued, when we pursued our 
stream is one of the chief sources of the Rhone,—| women labouring in the fields :—and they, as well |journey the next morning, an unsurpassed feast for 
several others of which we see glistening in cas-| as the men, are often seen carrying their crops on |the eye, on to Sion; through rich vales, embosomed 
eades on the surface of the precipices either side,—/| their backs. It is probable they pack it in a basket |in hillseand snow-capped mountains, whose com. 
into the valley of which we have now begun to|strapped to the back; but they carry enormous|bined beauty no language can paint. At this 
t descend, having kept thus far by the side of the|loads, which envelope the whole person, so that|town we parted with our chuffy old voltariie all 
Doveria nearly to its source. We emerge from the| they look like walking hay-ricks. I believe I have|his coach, and took our seats in the railroad traig 
gallery, and make a short turn round the precipice.| not spoken of the prevalence of begging among the |for Martigny, thence to cross the Tete Noir to this 
h stupendous, sublime! What a scene opens be-} catholic portion of the people in these countries. | place,—Chamouni. 
fore us! Almost simultaneously we rise from our} The difference between them and the protestants is (To be continued.) 
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; seats in the carriage. Haye I before spoken of our| very marked, both in Switzerland and Italy; in : 1 

i hanging on the breast-plate of the mountain? Of} the latter country especially, where it is carried to Geography of the Life of Christ. 

f here, there, another, and another rearing its dark|such an extreme by all ages, but more particularly} It is one of the incidental, yet most satisfactory, 
in front close around us, enclosing a gulf seeming bot-| by the children, that it amounts to a great nuisance. | proofs of the truth of the New Testament, that its 

t tomless in some parts, as far as the eye could pene-| As soon as we approached a little hamlet, and they |frequent and minute allusions to contem 

i trate the darkened daylight? Someof them crowned | saw our carriage, the children would be all ready | events are confirmed by profane historians, and its 

t with gleaming glaciers! What then, can I say here?|in swarms waiting till we came up; they would references to the geography of the country by the ti 

! But here the abyss appears deeper, and is wider,| then rush upon us, and it was astonishing how long|most accurate researches of modern travellers, os 
t far—and down, down, down, in the bottom, re-| they would keep up with the horses, even when they | Christianity is a historical religion. It had a birth- th 
i duced in apparent size to a rivulet, its roaring to a/ were trotting pretty fast. Beginning at once with|place. It dates from a particular age and a eh 
ip murmur, we can see the tortuous course of the white|‘‘ Datemi qualchi cosa,”—‘ Give me something.” |ticular country. It was born in Bethlehem, of th 
ne | tumultuous Rhone. Directly in front of us, filling) Then, holding out their hands in the most persever-| Judea. The New Testament is full of allusions to in 

in the whole space of the seeming end of the abyss,/ing manner, they would continue repeating in a|names, and dates, and places, and its accuracy im “, 
: as the defile widens out, and apparently just be-|kind of sing song tone,—“ qualchi cosa, qualchi these is very decisive evidence of the truth of the dc 


He yond the dark mountains on either side of it, so| cosa,” withoutintermission. We had been cautioned | sacred narrative. The argument from this souree 
pendous rauge of the Bernese Alps—peak rising} have been quite out of the question to be always 


ne number of the North American Review, from the 
Ha over peak,—ice-bound, ice-crowned, nearly all. Not 
ao 


prepared with something suitable to give. It ap-|pen of J. P. Thompson. We have space for only 


savage in their mighty overpowering grandeur, but 
wrapped in their snowy mantles of enduring white, 
reposing in awful stillness against the blue dome 
above us—a stillness that can be felt through every 
fibre of our frame. Supporting each other standing, 
as the carriage moves slowly on, this wonderful, 
sublime panorama continuing long in sight, our 
eyes for » time are riveted, at intervals, on one of 
the two above mentioned most impressive parts of 
it, and strongest extremes. The mountain side on 
which lays the road, is on our right—behind us, 
but a little to the left, curves the dark abyss—and, 
as I have said, in front are the Bernese Alps. We 
now withdraw our eyes from*these awfully grand 
extremes, and turning them to where the defile, 
continuing to widen out, makes a curve to the left, 
in front, there sweeping around, lays the valley of 
the Rhone, mapped out for many miles; with its 
rich fields, its hills, trees, villages and church-spires, 
and the winding river still rushing on in the midst 
—the mountains afar, as well as on either side, 
closing around, a magnificent frame-work. Turn- 
ing our eyes again as we move onward, directly 
over the edge of the precipice, there, tier above tier, 
on nature’s own vast terraces, we look down upon 
the spires of majestic fir trees, the roots of one tier, 
above the tops of others; many of them, judging 
by some scattered along its brow, being from a 
hundred and twenty, toa hundred and fifty feet 
high. * * * * * 
Perhaps I may have mentioned before, that many 
of the mountains, all over their sides to an immense 
height, are thickly sprinkled with cottages or cha- 
lets, and patches of cultivation around them. It is 
really surprising so many of these poor people 
choose such situations for their homes. It surely 
must often be very lonely and desolate, as commu- 





peared evident also, that they were not always 
needing aid, as we observed persons whom we sup- 
posed to be their parents, would stand in the doors 
of their houses laughing, and appearing highly 
amused at the chase. And once a good counten- 
anced old labouring man rebuked a group of them 
and drove them off. Pretty faced, bright-eyed little 
things, most of the Italian children are, and I could 
not but like to look at them, troublesome as they 
were. It was chiefly while now descending the 
Simplon into Switzerland, that we were annoyed 
by the Swiss children in this way, and that not 
very frequently. As we were passing along part 
of the road on an embankment in one of the moun- 
tain valleys supported by a wall about twelve or 
fifteen feet high, just where it curved a little so that 
we could see the face of it,—‘* Look,” suddenly 
exclaimed “at that child crawling up the wall 
like a lizard!” of which latter we had seen many. 
True enough—there was a little girl, about six or 
seven years old, flat upright against the wall, glid- 
ing upward.—But how? For where-hand or toot- 
hold could be found by the little creature, was in- 
conceivable. Never saw anything like it! It made 
me feel queer all over. If it had been a natural 
wall of rock, ever so seeming smooth, we could have 
supposed there might have ;been foothold for a 
child, that we could not sce; astonishing even then, 
as it would have been. But this was masonry! 
[ had often thought, when seeing the apparently 
dangerous situations of some of the mountain 
dwellings of the Swiss peasantry, that their children 
must be in the constant risk of falling and being 
dashed to pieces, having not even a fence around 
their homes to protect them. But if this is the way 
they do, who knows but they may sometimes creep 
down a precipice head foremost ; or catch at a crag 





ih near do they seew, lies a vast portion of the stu-| not to pay any regard to them, and indeed it would |is very fully brought out in an article in the last 


a single extract; 

“The land of Palestine is peculiarly fitted to 
test the accuracy of the Scriptures in their 
graphical and local allusions. The smallness and — 
isolation of the territory enable us to take in its 
whole area at one view, to understand the relations 
of its various parts, and to study the exact details 
of locality. ‘The empires of Darius, of Alexander, 
of Augustus, of Napoleon, bewilder us by the vast- 
ness of their extent and the variety of countries 
and races embraced in them. ‘These, too, were 
continually shifting their limits. But the life of 
Christ was confined to a territory not larger than 
Vermont. We can place Palestine, as it were, 
under the stereoscope and inspect it at our leisure, 
For beside being circumscribed within such narrow 
boundaries, this country is isolated by a strong 
physical feature. ‘South and Kast, inhospitable 
deserts; to the West, the sea shuts it off from other 
lands; while Lebanon on the North bounds it by 
almost an insurmountable wall, stretching from the 
sea to the Eastern dedert.’ Nowhere else on the 
surface of the globe aré the two conditions for the 
development of a world-religion—centrality and 
isolation—so wonderfully combined as in this hill- 
country between the Mediterranean and the Jor- 
dan, the wilderness of Arabia Petraea, and the 
mountains of Northern Syria. The physical geo 
graphy of Palestine is remarkably permanent. 
The clearing of forests, the neglect of agriculture, 
the gradual modifications of time, may have pro- 
duced changes in the climate, in the aspect of the 
hills, and in the size and volume of the streams, 
But the general face of the country is to-day just — 
what it was in the time of Christ, the time of David, 
the time of Joshua; its great land-marks remain 
unchanged. The deep fissure of the Jordan is 
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nication with each other must be so very difficult,|to secure themselves in safety if they fall,—thus|there, with the blue Lake of Genesareth above and 
especially in winter, and stormy seasons. We look| being in no more danger than the swimming babies | the molten Sea of Death below; the rocky wilder- 
up on their apparently fearful situations, and won-|of tropical seas. We soon suspected it was a little|ness is there, upon either side of the river; the 
|| . der how they get up and down, and how they live :|“ qualchi cosa,” or “quelque chase,” I suppose I| plain of Jericho, the mountainous ascent to Jeru- 
| no apparent roads, and lofty precipices all around| should call it here. And so it proved—the little|salem, Zion and the Mount of Olives, all marked 

them, seeming inaccessible. ‘I'he greater part of| mountaineer seeing our carriage coming, had forth-|by unaltered features; the valley of Hinnom, the 
|, these chalets are not dwellings, but little buildings] with left her playmates on the green below, and|valley of Jehoshaphat, with the channel of the 
| for housing their crops and cattle ; these being very| scrambled up the wall to waylay 1s. Kedron; Joppa still looks upon the great Westerm 
snugly built, of the same form as the dwellings,) We now were descending rapidly; and through-|sea; the plain of Sharon stretches northward to 
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ins of Samaria, the vale of Shechem, with Ebal|has elapsed since the reformation, has reiterated | world, and to 
and Gerizim upon either hand, the great plain of|the lesson—so indicative of the depravity of the| discarding the habits ond manners, and other dis- 
Galilee, the vale of Nazareth, Tabor and Gilboa,|human heart—that the influence and spread of|tinguishing traits of those who are really Friends 
Hermon and Lebanon—every spot in nature that/|vital, life governing christianity, are greatly im- 
Jesus visited or looked upon is there unchanged. |peded by continued prosperity, the general ready 


Hence we have the materials for the minutegt com-|means for procuring, and the concurring circum- 
json of the narrative of the Evangelists with |stances for enjoying the comforts and the pleasures 
the region of Christ’s earthly life. Now the Evan-|of life, material and intellectual, social and reli- 
ists have been searched and sifted as to locali-|gious. Present ease and indulgence minister to 
ties and matters of fact in Palestine, from the days | pride, to indifference and slothfulness in regard to 
of Jerome’s Onomasticon to those of Robinson’s|the infinite interests of a future state of existence ; 


‘Biblical Researches,’ and they have stood this test 
far more conclusively than Herodotus or Strabo, 
or any other writer of antiquity whose veracity and 
substantial accuracy are admitted by scholars. 
Upon this groundwork of fact, their character as 
witnesses is established.” — Episcopal Recorder. 





Brazilian Forests.— When we look at the beau- 
tiful rosewoods, I think we have hardly begun to 
see the specimens of the Brazilian forests. Ere long 
the railroads into the interior, which have been 


chartered, will bring to the seacoast those giants of thy word.” 


the forest. I have been surprised again and again, 
in looking at those beautiful trees, which are of the 
“sensitive plant” character. When the sun goes 
down, they fold their leaves and slumber, and are 
not aroused until by the morning sun and singing 
birds. I observed in some portions of the interior 
that rosewood was used for very common purposes. 
In christian ox-carts the spokes would be made of 
rosewood. And I use the term christian ox-carts 
in distinction from Roman ox-carts, where the axle 
and wheel turn together. Rosewood is used in 
carts made like our own. The teeth of cog-wheels 
are often made of it. 


his sugar house a beam nearly forty feet in length, | Oprist Jesus, 


i and three or four in diameter, which he told me 
was a violet coloured rosewood. He took me then 
to his pig-pen, and—would you believe it, ladies? 
| —his pig-pen was made out of rosewood! I wou 
| not have you understand that it looked like the 
legs of a piano forte. Nothing of the kind; for 
when left rough and exposed to the weather, it be- 
comes as plebeian in its appearance as our own 
) aristocrat, the black walnut of the Qlississippi. 
When I returned, I brought with me a box of 
mosaic, made up of perhaps a hundred pieces of 
‘Brazilian wood, from the purest white to ebony 
black.—J. C. Fletcher. 
F 
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A firm belief in the overruling providence of the 
Almighty, is a source of support and comfort to the 
humble christian, amid the confusion and overturn- 
ings which may be going on around him. Men, 
by their unwise and unchristian acts, may bring 
him into calamity and much distress, and he may | 
be tempted to think as did Jacob of off “all these 
things are against me ;” but if he strives through 

-all to maintain his love and allegiance to Him who 
Tales in heaven and on earth, he may rest in con- 
fidence, that He will order all things wisely and 
lovingly for his eternal interest, and for the pro- 
Motion of the cause he serves. It is well to bear 
this in mind in this day of commotion and trial ; 
and while it quiets slavish fears, let it quicken each 
One to seek for ability so to perform his or her part, 
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A gentleman showed me in|}, 


while the necessary lessons of self-denial, and the 
paramount importance of daily crucifixion to the 
love of, and life in the things of the world, are more 





the offence of the cross, by 


in principle. Hence the defection, the disunity, the 
introduction of moderna novelties, which have bro- 
ken up the peace, and impaired the organization of 
the Society, within the last thirty-five years. 

In some respects the times have changed in this 
country, and a day of trial has come upon the So- 
ciety. Principles which it has ever held sacred are 
at variance with the demands for military service 
made by the government under which we live; and 
we are called on to elect between maintaining those 
principles inviolate, or giying our aid and counte- 


generally learned and felt where the absence of|nance to the war now raging in our country. We 


wealth, and the presence of hardship, or suffering 
and sorrow are the prevailing lot. . Moses, predict- 
ing the future condition of Israél, says, “ Jesurun 
waxed fat and kicked. * * then he forsook God 


are about to be weighed in this balance, and it 
must be seen, sooner or later, who is wanting. Not 
only the young men who may be drafted will be 
brought to the test, but all other members are called 


which made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of|on to show by the course they may pursue, how — 
his salvation,” while David acknowledges “ Before|fully they are convinced of and firmly attached to 


I was afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept 

The history of our own religious Society, as well 
as that of the church at large, exemplifies these 
truths. At its rise, and for many years after, while 
persecution and suffering were largely meted out to 
nearly all who were willing to acknowledge them- 
selves to be its members, it increased rapidly, 
maintained the testimonies of the gospel, which it 
was called on to revive and uphold, unflinchingly, 
and moved with an authority, and shone with a 
brightness that made a strong impression on other 
religious professors. But when that time of trial 
passed away, and those who during its continuance 
ad grown to the stature of men and women in 
were removed to their everlasting re- 
ward, a change for the worse took place in the 
Society; and we have the testimony of faithful ser- 
vants and handmaidens, from one period to another, 
that ease begat indifference, and wealth too often 
gave rise to luxury, and sloth in religion. 

We have been long, what the world calls a pros- 
perous people, largely sharing in the sweetest en- 
joyments of domestic.and social life; with but little 
outward trial to test the sincerity of our profession, 
and the strength of our love for the religion of 
Christ, as understood and believed in by all true 
Friends. One generation after another has passed 
away, after living in quiet and comfort, and while 
the faith which at all times and under all circum- 
stances has been the saint’s victory, has enabled 
mary devoted sons and daughters among us in each 
succeeding period, to overcome the world, to tread 
the straight and narrow way, and through Christ 
strengthening them, to triumph over all their soul’s 
enewies, and uphold the truth in its purity, yet 
there have been, and there are now very many who 
make profession as Friends, and some who even re- 
joice that they are members in the Society, who 
have rested content in the.good name they bear, 
and the many privileges the right of membership 
confers, without having been made willing to be- 
come true members of the Church by spiritual, 
heart-changing baptism, or to possess the truth by 
buying it at the price at which alone it can be ob- 
tained. How many are there, such as these, with- 
in our pale, of whom it may be said, they réap that 
whereon they have bestowed no labour: other men 
laboured and they have entered into their labours. 

Under circumstances such as these, it is no mar- 





that they may not stand in opposition to the work- 

Ing out of that measure of good in themselves or} 

4 it the Church, which the omuipotent Rulér designs 

| ‘ball be brought about by the“ troublous times” 
® which we live. 
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vel, not only that the doctrines and testimonies 
given to the Society to exemplify and promulgate 
have not been more widely spread among other 
professors, but that they have been lightly esteem- 
ed and disowned by many, who while professing 


the peaceable principles of the gospel they have 
long been professing to the world. How far the 
trial of our faith may be permitted to go, it is not 
in pur power to foresee ; but it is to be earnestly 
desired that all may be willing to unite in strength- 
ening the faith one of another, and by mutual 
sympathy and encouragement, strive to uphold 
those precious principles of peace and good will to 
man which Christ has enjoined on all his disciples. 
The responsibility is great. The call is loud not 
to desert the post which we have assumed or that 
has been assigned us, by active compliance with — 
any thing connected with military measures; by 
entering into any commutation therefor ; by sacri- 
ficing our inherent right to liberty of conscience by 
paying a price for its enjoyment, or by conniving 
at or encouraging others to do so, whether for our- 
selves orfor others. — 

It is one of the deplorable signs of the compro- 
mising religion of our time, that so many of the 
professed ministers of the Prince of Peace, are em- 
ploying their stations and their influence to com- 
mend and eucourage the prosecution of this horri- 
ble war; endeavouring to reconcile light with dark- 
ness, and the benign and pacific principles and pre- 
cepts of the gospel of life and salvation, with the 
horrid carnage and malignant passions of the gory 
battle field. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, 
that large numbers in other religious denominations 
than Friends, who once professed to be convinced 
of the peaceable principles and requirements of the 
gospel, and advocated their application to the con- 
duct of nations as well as to individuals, have now 
abandoned them, and profess to believe they can- 
not be maintained in the world, until the world is 
freed from bad men; as though the requirements 
of Christ were not imperative, unless all men were 
willing to submit to them. 

If l'riends were now to desert their principles, 
and compromise the christian testimony against 
war under any and every circumstance, which they 
have always recognized as binding upon them, and 
for which they have often suffered deeply, they 
would not only wound their own consciences, and 
subject themselves to future remorse and sorrow, 
but the cause of peace and righteousness would suf- 
fer greatly through their unfaithfulness; for very 
many would be influenced thereby to believe that 
our profession however beautiful in its appearance, 
is inapplicable to fallen man and the exigencies of 
human affairs, and of no avail except to amuse 
ourselves and delude others. 

But if our members, alive to the importance of 
the duty resting upon them, and resigned to what- 
ever suffering the performance of that-duty may 
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cost them, seek for wisdom and strength to walk 
consistent with their high and holy profession, re- 
fusing all participation in the military spirit and or- 
ganizations so rife around them, and scrupulously 
guarding against any compromise, direct or indi- 
oom of the testimonies of the gospel, and maintain- 
‘liberty of conscience, by refusing to pay any- 
thing for the right of exercising it freely, the pres- 
ent trial may prove a blessing to the Society, bring 
the members to understand more clearly and esti- 
mate more justly, not only these, but all other 
testimonies they are called on to sustain before the 
world, and give a fresh and more widespread cir- 
culation to that true love and unity which ever ac- 
company harmonious labour in the cause of Truth, 
and fellowship in suffering for conscience’ sake. 
Should these blessed fruits be the result of this 
day of gloom and chastisement, the language of 
the Psalmist could be adopted from heartfelt ex- 
perience, “I know, O Lord, that thy judgments 
are right, and that thou in faithfulness hath afflict- 
ed me.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 2d inst. The 
British press abounds with comments upon the military 
operations in this country. The London Morning Post 
labours to show that the recent Federal successes are not 
likely to prove materially advantageous to the Federals. 
The Army and Navy Gazette takes a most gloomy view 
of the military prospects of the Confederates. It says, 
the retreat of Gen. Bragg and the flight of Gen. Johnston 
before Gen. Sherman’s forces, show sufficient signs of 
exhaustion. It adds, “Charleston is in real danger, 
and if it falls, Savannah follows.” Still it thinks that 

* the Federal armies cannot be filled without a conscrip- 
tion, which may palsy the North and wrest victory from 
her grasp. The Confederate loan was heavy at 17 to 15 
discount. The Polish insurrection was unchanged. The 
insurgents have recently shown great activity. La France 
strongly urges the necessity for unity and concert of 
action on the part of France, Austria and Great Britain, 
and says, the latest news from St. Petersburg indicates 
the disposition of Russia to be conciliatory. The war 
panic on the Polish question appeared to be subsiding. 
Marshall Forey, in an official report to the French Govern- 
ment, says that he is occupied in forming a Provisional 
Government in Mexico, from men of moderate views be- 
longing to all parties. The Liverpool cotton market was 
active. Fair Orleans was quoted at 24d. Uplands, 23d. 
Stock in port, 256,000 bales, including 40,000 American. 
Breadstuffs were dull and declining. Red wheat, 8s. 3d. 
a 8s. 10d. per 100 pounds. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived, by way of San Francisco, of a terrible earthquake 
at Manilla, in the Phillipine Islands. The earthquake is 
said to have occurred on the 3d of Sixth month, and to 
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ings. Manilla has suffered in .a similar manner on several 
previous occasions. 

Unitep Strates.—TVhe Army of the Potomac.—The 
latest advices from Meade’s army report all quiet. The 
United States troops occupied Beverly Ford on the Rap- 
pahannock. There was no prospect of an advance south- 
ward at present. Gen. Lee was strongly intrenched on 
the south side of the Rapidan. 

The War in the South- West.—No military operations 
of moment have occurred since the defeat of Jobnston’s 
army, and the retreat of Gen. Bragg. When last heard 
from, Johnston’s army was at Enterprise, Miss., prepared 
to go to the defence of Mobile in case it was attacked. 
The late conscription act of the rebel government, was 
not likely to secure any large number of men in the 
South-western States. It is stated that Gen. Johnston 
recently visited Mobile, and made a thorough examina- 
tion of its defences and resources. He ordered some 
additions to be made to them forthwith. The rebel 
papers of this section, denounce the spirit of the people, 
for crying out for peace, and a return to the Union, and 
appeal earnestly to them to stand by the Confederacy. 

The Attack of Charleston —Port Royal advices to the 
6th, mention the landing of more Federal troops on 
Morris Island. More batteries were being erected for 
the purpose of reducing Fort Sumter. The rebels made 
& sortie upon one of the batteries in course of construc- 
tion, but were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
iron-clad fleet has given important assistance to General 
Gilmore in his operations. But for their help it would 



























































judicially affirmed—the President has answered that he 


have destroyed about one half the city. Two thousand of| Tea, $11.00 a$12.00; Black, $9.00 a $10.00. Soap, 75a 
its inhabitants were buried under the ruins of the build-| $1. 00. 


have been impossible to erect batteries under the fire of!a 65 cts. for western. 
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Forts Wagner and Sumter. The iron-clad vessels had, | $5.37 a $5.50. New rbd what; $1.30 a $1.32; ola 
so far, sustained no injury. a $1.40. New rye, 90 cts.; old, $1.05. Prime 

New York.—Mortality last week 970. Governor Sey-|corn, 78 cts. Mixed western, 74 ‘ets. Oats, new, 60 
mour of New York having requested the President of the} old, 70 a 72 cts. Timothy seed, $2.25 a $3.00. New 
United States to postpone the draft in New York until seed, $2.25 a $2.80. The cattle market was very ¢ 4 
the constitutionality of the Conscription Law has been|the range of prices from 74 to 11. Baltimore.—The 
prices of wheat have advanced, sales of southern 
$1.85 a $1.90. Kentucky, $1.85. 































cannot accede to the request. He wishes that the Judges 
of the Supreme Court should come to a decision respect- 
ing the constitutionality of the law in question, but he 
cannot consent to lose the time while it is being obtained. 
He says the drafting will proceed, and that care will be 
taken that New York and Brooklyn shall not be required 
to furnish more than their proper number of conscripts. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 568, including 52 
soldiers. The drafting in this city was conducted with 
entire order and quietness. The number of men required 
from Philadelphia was 12,019, to obtain which 18,028 
were drafted. ; 
Southern Items.—A large portion of Mississippi being 
now under the Federal control, the Confederate Govern- 
ment has ceased making purchases of cotton in that 
State. Orders have been issued to the commanders of 
the rebel forces to destroy all cotton belonging to the 
confederacy, wherever it is believed to be “in imminent 
and manifest danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy; but only in such cases.” Cotton not purchased 
by the rebel government, but still the property of indi- 
viduals, is to be disposed of in the same manner, that is, 
burned, whenever the danger of its capture becomes 
imminent, guarding, however, against wasteful and un- 
necessary destruction. The Mobile News of the 30th 
ult., represents the condition of the people in East Ten- 
nessee, as terrible. They are said to have reached the 
extremes of poverty and destitution, the supplies of food 
being exhausted. The majority of the people in East 
Tennessee are loyal to the Union, but that section of the 
State has hitherto beon firmly held by the rebels. The 
Richmond Despatch, of the 6th, complains that the United 
States authorities have ceased exchanging prisoners ever 
since the capture of Vicksburg. It says they have de- 
liberately adopted the policy of holding their prisoners, 
and making us welcome to hold ours. The Richmond 
Enquirer, in a leading article on Jeff. Davis’ proclama- 
tion, appeals earnestly to the women of the south to do 
their part towards filling the wasted ranks of the rebel 
armies. They are called on to drive all stragglers back 
to camp, to refuse to speak to all men who refuse to join 
the army, and by combining together, make existence 
intolerable to such as stay at home. In Richmond, 
sums of $4000 and $5000, are offered for substitutes, 
The Confederate currency has so depreciated, that ten 
dollars of it are offered for one of gold. The following 
were the prices of some articles in Richmond on the 6th 
inst. Wheat, $6.50 a $7.00. Corn, $10.00 per bushel. 
Oats, $6.00, sheaf oats, $10.00 per 100 lbs.; all very 
scarce. Hay and straw, 10 cents a pound. Bacon and 
hams, $1.60 a $1.75 per pound. Salt 50 cents a pound. 
Tallow candles, $3.00, sperm and adamantine, $7.00. 
Molasses, $11.00 and $12.00 per gallon; brown sugar, 
$1.50 a $2.00 a pound. Coffee, $4.00 a $5.00. Green 





“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF @ 
LOURED ORPHANS,” at West Philadelphia, are desir 
ous of obtaining a person as Matron to fill the place 
Martha Hillman, who has occupied that position for; 
number of years, and who now wishes to be released, 

A Friend who has a husband engaged in basineaayy 
the city, they would not object to. 

The “Shelter,” is situated on the Haverford Road, 
posite the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and a : 
a short walk from the Depot of the Market street Pas- "3 
senger Railway. Early application may be madeto + 

ExizaseTa C. Nort, 722 Buttonwood St., Philada, 

Desorau M. WitutaMson, 1024 Arch St., do. 

Carouine W. Capsury, corner of Harvey and Green 

Sts., Germantown. Or, 

Mary Woon, 524 South Second St., Philada. 

Philada. Eighth mo. 10th, 1863. a ] 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. a 

These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month n 
the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry street, west 
Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh street, between ; 
Cherry and Race streets. oa 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boyd. + 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selecs 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific ond Oa 
sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
pupil will be entitled to a diploma or certificate 
scholarship. ae 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific ote of 
jects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus: : I 
and experiments. a 

The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, ia 
addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Geomes 4 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astro 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogene 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and 
position. Instruction is also given jn Trigonom 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars, early im” 
the session, is important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so . 
as early in the season as possibte. Application may be- 
made at the school-rooms on and after the first of Ninth 
month. 

It is believed these schools are deserving of ae 
patronage and support of Friends, offering as they 6 — 
great advantages for the liberal and guarded i 
of their children, and at a very moderate cost. fe 

The attention of Friends is also especially invited to 
the Primary schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts, where provision is made for the careful elemene 
tary instruction of children too young to enter the —F 
cipal schools. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
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Beef, $1.50 a $2.00; Lard, $1.50 a $1,75; But- ¢ 
ter, $2.50 a $3.00. Potatoes, $15. 40 a $18.00 a bushel. 
Brandy, $60.00 a $75.00 a gallon. Whiskey, $30.00. 
Rum, $0. 00. Gin, $45.00. Champagne, $250.00 a dozen. 
Coal, $80.00 a ton. 

The Approach to Richmond by James River.—General 
Foster recently accompanied a naval reconnoisance up 
the James river. When seven miles below Fort Darling, 
the gun-boat Commodore Barney, the flag ship of the 
expedition, came upon a torpedo which exploded under 
the, bows of the vessel, lifting it completely out of the 
water, and throwing a vast volume of water into the air, 
which, falling upon the deck, washed overboard fifteen 
of the men, two of whom were drowned. The rebels then 
opened fire upon the boats from the shore, and obliged 
them to return to Fortress Monroe, towing back the 
Commodore Barney, which it is said can be repaired. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—The supply of capital is 
abundant, and the money market easy at 5 a 6 per cent. 
on call. Premium for American gold 26 per.cent. United 
States six per cents, 1881, 106. Balance in the New York 
Sub-Treasury, $28,095, 193. Specie in the New York 
banks, $33,156,548. Circulation, $5,706,024. Uplands 
cotton 68. Superfine State flour, $4.05 a $4.70. Super- 
fine Western, $4.00 a $4.75. Extra Ohio, $5.70 a $7.00. 
Baltimore flour, $5.90 a $6.70. Chicago spring wheat, 
98 a $1.14. Western winter red, $1.20 a $1.25. Amber 
Michigan, $1.28 a $1.30. White Michigan and Gennes- 
see, $1.35 a $1.37. Corn, western mixed 67 a 68 cts. 
Yellow, 69 a 73 cts. Oats, 69 a 70 cts. for State, and 63 
Philadelphia. —Superfine flour, 


Joun Carrer, * 
Clerk. a 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL—VISITING COMMITTEE, | : 


The Friends appointed at the last Stated Meeting of 
the Committee, to visit the schools at West-town, will a 
meet there on 7th day the 15th of the Eighth month, and 
proceed with the examinations on Second and 
days following. Jor, Evans, A 

Eighth month, 5th, 1863. Clerk. iu 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committle | ry 
conveyances will meet the trains that leave Philadelphia ‘ 
at 2 and 4.30 ep. m.,on Seventh day the 15th instant. 


Philada. Seventh mo., 1863. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) _ 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuva H. Worrsise % 
ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients mai be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Diep, in a short illness, on First day con 
24th of Fifth month last, Witua ASHBRIDGE, 
city, in the 55th year of his age. 












